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this benefits from paying attention to both geographers like Herlihy and critical voices üke 
those of Bryan and Wood. 

In summary, I find that Weaponi^ing Maps tells a pardal story and, subsequently, 
its critique and conclusions are also partially valid and require a broader context. Still, 
Weaponi^ing Maps challenges important aspects of what it is to be a geographer working 
with and teaching about traditional peoples in developing countries and marginalized 
areas. As such, this book opens an opportunity to continué discussing how to adjust 
geographic methods in order to ensure they benefit—or at least do not harm—marginalized 
peoples. 


Mario L. Cardozo 
Department of Geography 
Kutsfown University of Pennsjlvania 


Manual de Mapeo Colectivo: Recursos Cartográficos Críticos para Procesos Territoriales de Creación 
Colahorativa. Pablo Ares and Julia Risler. 2nd edition. Buenos Aires: Tinta Limón, 2015. 80 
pp., maps, drawings, photos. $14.00 paperback (ISBN 9789873687129). 

For almost a decade, two Argentinians calling themselves Iconoclasistas - a 
graphic designer and a Communications professor — have organized workshops, mainly 
in Latín America and Europe, where “collective mapping” is the primary tool. Their 
modestiy sized and priced 2015 how-to guide (the first edition to be widely distributed) 
is already making an impact in places as far as México, as geographer colleagues there 
inform me. Friendly and practical, it is just the book to channel the enthusiasm of place- 
and space-focused youth-fueled activist movements, especially local-scale ones. Reflecting 
their ethos of information sharing, Ares and Risler have released the book for free use at 
www.iconoclasistas.net. 

The authors take the power of maps as a given — a sentiment first broadly 
articulated in the 1990s by Denis Wood, and by participatory mapping pioneers in places like 
indigenous Latín America. With this book’s urban focus, a more direct scholarly ancestor 
is the work of British geographer Philip Crang, who in a 1992 arricie in TLnvironment and 
Planning D: Society and Space explored the then-new “polyphonic textual strategies.” Like 
Ares and Risler (p. 59), Crang acknowledged that these cartographies - what some today 
cali “neogeography” — do not “dissolve the problematic politics of representation, but 
rather reconfigure it.” 

The democratization of mapping for community empowerment has been revived 
in the past half-decade with the proliferation of web-based citizen mapping tools for data 
collection and diffusion and, less successfully, for cartographic representation. Hip urban 
youth and subaltern activists are joining forces with post-colonialist scholars and art-world 
critical theorists to inelude maps and mapmaking as an organizing tool, and to inspire and 
document sociopolitical change. Perhaps someday the cornucopia of open-access GIS 
apps and the like will settie down into something more widely useful, but for now it’s a 
well-intentioned mess of technobabble. Coding is hard (though not for an admittedly 
growing number of millennials), as Philadelphia-based coder Patrick Hammons reminded 
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a crestfallen audience at the 2015 North American Cartographic Information Society 
meeting. Digitally dependent projects are often expensive, and the structure of GIS itself 
limits and channels associated human practices, as well articulated by Anne Kelly Knowles, 
Levi Westerveld, and Laura Strom in the second issue (2015) of GeoHumanities (building 
on John Pickles’ early critiques of GIS in the 1990s). 

That’s what makes this little book so fantastic: it’s decidedly low-tech. The 
workshop activities it describes don’t depend on access to GIS, let alone any particular 
web platform or software. Its practica! instructions and its simple drawings of bodies 
doing things are much like those in Johan van Lengen’s classic 1981 book The Barefoot 
Architect, widely distributed in Latín America as a 1990 translation Manual del Arquitecto 
Descalco (another témplate is Ram Dass’ 1970 spiritual guide Be HereNow). 

It’s unsurprising that this practical guide to urban political action mapping 
originated in Buenos Aires. Efforts in places like New York have been beautiful but short- 
lived, e.g., Salome Asega and Andy Ollove’s Sidewalk Assembly, a 2013 “cartography 
collective” which hoped to “map physically and forcibly, transforming the passerby into 
cartographer and wall into map.” The struggles many New Yorkers face, while serious, 
palé in comparison to Argentina’s 1976-1983 Dirty War. Starting in 2002, the Grupo de 
Arte Callejero placed copies of their póster map Aquí Viven Genocidas on walls throughout 
Buenos Aires, locating the homes of suspected Dirty War perpetrators. These maps were 
one tool in the uniquely Argentinian protest method called escrache — a “Creative public 
denunciation” - and are acknowledged by Ares and Risler as a milestone (p. 59). 

Chapters 2 and 3 inelude summaries of 24 mapping workshops, about half of 
them organized with the direct assistance of the authors. Each addresses serious issues, 
but the stakes are never as heavy as with Aquí Viven Genocidas , ñor the scale of the affected 
as large. Through their repeated use of words like lúdico (“playful” or “fun,” pages 30 and 
78), the authors hope the reader will relax, go out, organize, start small, and see what 
develops. Til mention two of their case studies as examples. 

In Spain in May 2011, four months before Occupy Wall Street, the pólice injured 
hundreds of demonstrators protesting high unemployment and socioeconomic divisions. 
That July, Barcelona’s contemporary arts center ACVic organized a symposium on 
“cartography and collective creation of the social space.” Ares and Risler led a mapping 
workshop to illustrate, lócate, reify, and preserve on the Web the injustices experienced 
in particular urban spaces of Barcelona. In the poorer outskirts of Córdoba, Argentina, 
in 2010, the authors helped guide elementary and secondary school students and their 
teachers to articúlate through the mapping process their demands to the municipal 
government for clean water and other environmental improvements. One tangible result 
was local participation in the management of an adjacent nature reserve. 

The heart of the book is the middle of Chapter 2: eleven “recipes” for group 
mapmaking activities. While the case studies tend to address political and environmental 
justice issues, each recipe (e.g., p. 26) often begins in a lighter, less predefined fashion: with 
instructions to elicit and document an individuaos emotional response to particular (urban) 
spaces. This “how does this place make you feel?” approach is rooted in the urban design 
psychologies of Kevin Lynch’s well-loved 1960 book The Image of the City, yet it is as 
current as the March 2016 special issue of Humanities on “deep mapping.” The focus on 
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progressing from individual sketch maps to group consensual maps is prefigured in the 
participatory mapping literature, e.g., in Peter Herlihy’s chapter in the 1999 book Natural 
Resource Management between Poverty Alleviation and Nature Conservation. 

Over the years other collective mapping advocates have stressed process over 
product, but I’ve never seen it followed through with such confidence until this book 
(another advantage of cheap and independent cartography: less reliance on product- 
demanding grant funds). The authors are at their best when linking specific, simple 
activities to design ideas. In their drawings and their suggestions, it all comes down to 
bodies-, bodies in movement (the double meaning works in English and Spanish), bodies 
clutching tools (pens), bodies interacting with a paper on a flat surface, bodies interacting 
with other bodies, bodies interacting with spaces and places transformed to markings on 
paper - and even (p. 27) literally mapping the body itself. One suggestion (p. 26) is to 
work over a rotating table, with each turn focused on a different theme. Another (p. 24) is 
simply to have participants draw the map on a wall, to encourage a kind of cartographic 
dance — with the caveat that the mappers shouldn’t space themselves too far apart from 
each other. Reminiscent of children’s sticker books, the book ineludes six pages of icons 
to photocopy, cut, and paste (in the pre-digital sense!); these underscore the diversity of 
possible themes (“poisoned water over here,” “political refugees that way”; but also “join 
in the music here,” “reeyeling happening there”). 

In the last pages the authors describe fourteen map producís. This is the only 
uninteresting part of the book — in part because the small, black-and-white reproductions 
can’t do justice to the origináis, but also because graphically sophisticated produets are a 
departure from the book’s overall message. Other South American examples were featured 
at the 2015 International Cartographic Association conference in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
notably Occupjing Sao Paulo: An Augmented City Map , actually produced by architecture and 
city planning students at a Belgian university. Of course, the book itself is also a product 
of the well-educated, politically active art-world. (Luckily, this world is no longer confined 
to the cool boroughs/barrios of a few major cities, but is also flowering in unlikely capitals 
like Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, and in small cities across much of the Global North.) 

In calling themselves Iconoclasistas (only this pseudonym appears on the book’s 
cover and spine), Ares and Risler imply at least three things: graphic design (icons), 
social class prejudices, presumably inverted (classism), and agents disturbing structures 
(iconoclasts). Inspired by this book, will others set in motion their own mapping dance 
parties, far from the direct influence of the authors’ workshops? The book affirms that 
this is already happening, in countries like México and Angola (p. 39). If other dances 
never appear in a publication or a web GIS portal, that’s just fine. 


John Kelly 

Department of Geography and Earth Science 
University of Wisconsin — Ua Crosse 



